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THE STATE UNDER A SHADOW. 

A. B. WADIA. 

/^ RE AT events never fail to create profound restlessness 
^-* in the minds of men. It would be surprising if the 
devastating effects of the last war did not give rise to a 
criticism of political ideals, which may rightly or wrongly 
be held responsible for those effects. Thus it is that the 
thoroughness of the German political machine has been the 
recipient of an endless attack from the press and the plat- 
form, and together with it the very conception of the state 
has come to be challenged and discredited. It was sympto- 
matic of the growing feeling that shortly before the out- 
break of the war Mr. Ernest Barker should have penned an 
instructive article on The Discredited State, which, however, 
was published only in the February of the following year. 1 
Since then the whole conception of state has been criticised 
to tatters, till within the last years two interesting books 
have been published from two different standpoints which 
seek to see the whole autocracy of the "state" buried out 
of sight. Professor Hobhouse in his Metaphysical Theory 
of the State seeks to combat the prestige of it at its very 
fountain-head in Hegel, while Mr. Bertrand Russell in 
his Roads to Freedom, chafing under the deadening unity 
and power of the state, seeks to put an end to it by placing 
men under the twofold co-ordinate and hence mutually 
restrictive authority of an association of consumers and an 
association of producers. But it seems to us that all this 
disaffection is but a temporary exaggeration produced 
under the nerve-racking effects of a cruel war. It is highly 
questionable if the political evils of our time can rightly 
be laid at the door of Hegel's philosophy. Further, the 
unity of the state as embodied in the unity of a sovereign 
power within it is a distinguished mark of an advanced 
civilisation, and cannot be got rid of without introducing 

1 See The Political Quarterly of February, 1915. 
Vol. XXXI— No. 3. 6 
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those very evils of divided power and divided will, which 
have been gradually brought to rest during the course of 
centuries. To say this is not to admit that the modern 
state has attained its zenith of perfection. The political 
evolution yet clamours for a higher order of things, and 
the political restlessness of to-day is due not so much to 
the power of the state as to the prostitution of that power 
to an unworthy selfishness, which has been masquerading 
under the pompous names of patriotism, nationalism, and 
imperialism. All the great achievements of Europe have 
been carried out under the fostering protection of the 
much decried and "discredited state," and it is the aim of 
this article to show that the political development of the 
future will be as much dependent on a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the conception of state as the political development 
of the past has been. 

Idealistic philosophy has always regarded the state as 
the highest political discovery of mankind. Its primary 
necessity is stability ; its governing aim is an ordered devel- 
opment. It is true that it has been a cardinal creed of 
Idealism from the days of Plato and Aristotle onwards to 
emphasise the state as a whole rather than the individuals 
of which it is composed. But to conclude from this that 
individuals do not count at all in an Idealistic regime is to 
convict Idealism of an absurdity, an absurdity, however, 
which an Idealist would be the first to disown. Professor 
Hobhouse thus expresses this popular misconception: 
"But as a fashionable academic philosophy genuine 
Hegelianism has revived, and the doctrine of the state as 
an incarnation of the absolute, a superpersonality, which 
absorbs the real living personality of men and women, has 
in many quarters achieved the position of an academic 
orthodoxy." 2 If, indeed, the individuals were so ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the state, it would be the most hideous ogre, 
worthy the contempt of every thinking man. But to 
conceive of a state as opposed to its individual members is a 

2 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 24. 
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flagrant error, for the state apart from the individuals 
would indeed be a most "bloodless category," and as such 
it would be incapable of those crimes which have been so 
freely attributed to it of late. It exists only in and for the 
individuals; its lifeblood is the lifeblood of its individuals; 
it is the concrete embodiment of the struggles and aspira- 
tions of its individuals, so that whatever a state is, it is as 
its individual members have made it. The emphasis on 
the state is only the emphasis on the individuals in their 
collective capacity. As Professor Hobhouse insists, there 
is a difference between society and state, 3 but the difference 
is not absolute; the state is only one kind of society, but 
being the highest society it comprises, and in a sense be- 
comes identical with society, for the most complete society 
is the state. Hence it would be perfectly natural to say 
that the interests of the state are always more absorbing 
and important than the interests of any single individual 
or any narrow class of individuals. Individualists and 
realists may deny this in theory, but in practice they cannot 
but accept it. However mistaken and false the political 
ambitions of Germany, as she used to be, may have been, 
she was certainly true to the spirit of a state inasmuch as 
whatever was conceived to be the welfare of the Vaterland 
was rigidly accepted, and adhered to by the rank and file 
of Germans. Professor Hobhouse condemns this as 
slavish and as destructive of the highest individuality of 
its members; he regards "the Hegelian theory of the god- 
state" as sapping "the rational humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries." 4 We shall not pause 
here to discuss the justifiability of the implied criticism of 
Hegel, but as already stated it must not be lost sight of 
that even from the Idealistic standpoint the state apart 
from its individuals is a dead entity; that it exists not for 
its own glory but for the welfare of its members; and that 
it will be what it is made by them. The whole machinery 
of the state is but a plastic instrument which may be wielded 

8 Metaphysical Theory of State, pp. 75-6. 
4 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 6. 
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in a good or a bad cause. Looked at as an instrument it 
is unethical in itself; it becomes moral or immoral accord- 
ing to the end it serves. But whether the end is good or 
bad, as an instrument it is indispensable. We may con- 
demn Germany's aims as unholy, but we cannot deny that 
the early victories of the Germans were entirely due to the 
brilliant use they made of the machinery of the state. It 
may have been an abuse, but abuse cannot detract from 
the use of a thing. This is amply illustrated by the whole 
history of the last war. Whatever Germany did, the 
Allies were forced to imitate. Whether it was conscription, 
or gas poisoning, or blockade, or air raids, or a rigorous 
censorship ruthless and blind in its working, loss of individ- 
ual liberties — all these characterised Germany from the 
very beginning, and every allied country, England included, 
had to follow in her wake. Nothing else has so clearly 
shown as the last war that God is always on the side of 
big battalions. Mr. Bertrand Russell is at least consistent 
and fair when he condemns the whole conception of the 
modern state. Professor Hobhouse is guilty of patriotic 
partiality when he condemns Germany and throughout 
his book suggests that England has been free from these 
faults. We do not wish to put England on the same level 
as Germany; we only wish to emphasise the inherent logic 
of political life, which forces a state into an attitude of 
sternness that brooks no opposition, and that is even 
guilty — as even Professor Hobhouse sorrowfully admits 5 — 
of a petty and ungenerous persecution of individuals who 
have the courage of their convictions, which for the time 
being are opposed to the dominant motives of the state. 
In times of crises individual liberties have always been 
unheeded. Salus populi supremo, Lex: as Mr. Ernest 
Barker himself admits, the state is "based on the political 
idea of law and order;" 6 law and order as the indispensable 
presuppositions of development are the very breath of the 
state, and in the interests of law and order the state has to 

6 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 94 footnote. 
6 Political Quarterly, February, 1915, p. 113. 
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make its reality felt. Even a free America had to don the 
clothes of Mars as much as the bureaucratic Germany. 
But what a world of difference is there between the state 
of President Wilson pressing all the resources of the state 
in the interests of a suffering humanity, and the state of 
Kaiser William, striving to Germanise the world! 

Not even an anarchist would venture to deny the gregari- 
ousness of human beings. Man can live only in society, 
and the evolution of the history of man is the evolution of 
the varying phases and kinds of society he has made for 
himself. The state is the last link in this long chain, and 
as the most developed type of human society it brings to 
the forefront the problem of the relation of an individual 
to the state. It has been sometimes argued that an individ- 
ual continues the same whether he is within or without a 
particular group. Thus Mr. Arthur McDowall writes: 
"If the group is treated as a real person, the individuals 
who compose it cease to have the rights of persons, and the 
uniting principle gets a fictitious strength." 7 Yet how is it 
possible to deny that there is a world of difference between 
a man who is a member of a trade union and one who is 
not? The difference is palpably due to the distinctive 
nature of the body to which the former belongs, and 
hence the strength of the uniting principle cannot be 
fictitious. There is indeed a difference between a group 
and its members, although this difference cannot be abso- 
lute, since the group can continue to have its being only 
through its members. 

So, too, on Idealistic premises, as we have already seen, 
the supremacy of the state is inevitable, and all attempts 
at any absolute distinction between it and its members end 
but in anarchism. Professor Hobhouse, without counte- 
nancing any such absolute distinction, 8 yet somehow tries 
to maintain the independence and liberty of the individual 
against the state. He admits that "the work or the life of 
the association is something different from the work which 

7 Realism: a Study in Art and Thought, p. 294. 

8 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 29. 
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could be achieved or the life lived by the same people apart 
from that association." 9 To say this is to admit that a 
particular individual is what he is, simply because he is a 
member of a particular association, so that the ideals of 
that association have fed his ideals, and he through his 
life work contributes to the vitality of these ideals. This is 
all that Idealism seeks to maintain. It makes no demand 
"for the sacrifice of all the individuals who belong or may 
belong to a society to the interests of that society," 10 for 
it is aware as well as Professor Hobhouse that such a de- 
mand would defeat the very end of the society. At best 
it would demand the sacrifice of some in the interests of 
the whole, and the justice of this demand, I believe, would 
be accepted even by Professor Hobhouse. 

The state as the highest type of association comprehends 
within it several other types of association, the chief of 
which is the family. It is remarkable that an individual 
qua an individual has been for some time silently receding 
into the background, and that he generally comes into 
contact with the state as a member of a profession or of an 
association like a trade union. Hence he owes a double 
allegiance first to the rules of the particular narrow profes- 
sion or association to which he belongs and secondly to the 
state whose citizen he claims to be. These duties may 
conceivably clash with each other, as happened in the case 
of doctors when the insurance act was passed, and then it 
is generally the state that wins and ought to win. Prima 
fade this may seem an undue restriction of the liberty of 
an individual. In reality it is an acknowledgment of the 
greater necessity of the state. Associations like the 
individuals of a family may come into conflict with each 
other, and for the amicable settlement and even the pre- 
vention of these conflicts a higher association is necessary, 
and this higher association has been recognised as the 
state. It is the ultimate source of all freedom, because all 

9 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 28. 

10 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 30. 
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freedom has its basis in rights, and rights are the creation 
of law. The state is the harmony of the whole. It is the 
polar star which guides the activities of all the other associa- 
tions comprised within it. These associations cannot be 
conceived as hostile to the state, for they exist because of 
the place preserved by the state, and they flourish in so 
far as the state lets them flourish. Hence the problem of 
the state has become one of "polyarchism" — to use Mr. 
Barker's phrase 11 — and the very position of the state in 
the hierarchy of associations points to its intrinsic worth. 
The real function of the state is to conduce to the com- 
plete well-being of its members, i.e., to their moral and 
material development. To further this end the least it 
can do is to preserve order and the most it can achieve is to 
create an environment for the free development of all its 
individual members. Within the limits of this minimum 
and maximum there are various possibilities of achieve- 
ments and these possibilities supply the varying criteria of 
different states. Nothing has contributed so much to the 
misapprehension of Idealistic political philosophy as the use 
of the term "state." It has been generally understood as 
signifying a certain static state of things, as if any existing 
state is, by the right of being, entitled to be recognised as 
the state. But the very essence of a state is to develop, 
and it would be the negation of Idealism to put a limit to 
such development. It has perforce to develop slowly, 
because not being abstract, but made concrete through the 
life of individuals and their associations, it can only pro- 
gress through the progress of associations. Whenever a 
state has sought to quicken its rate of progress irrespective 
of the fitness of its material to achieve that progress, as 
e.g. happened in the case of Oliver Cromwell in England 
and in that of Akbar in India — it has paid for its rashness 
by stimulating all the unhealthy forces of reaction. When 
a political philosopher talks of the state, he cannot possi- 
bly be expected to mean by it all the varying and mutually 

11 Political Quarterly, February, 1915, p. 120. 
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conflicting types of it. Hence he uses it only in its ideal 
sense, as the perfected state wherein all the associations 
have a harmonious life and all the individuals find the most 
perfect means for their moral development. Such a state 
has not so far existed, but the conception of it serves as 
the standard, whereby to test the relative worth of all 
historic and existing states. To interpret the profound 
aphorism of Hegel: "the real is the rational," so as to 
mean that whatever exists is rational is to miss the very 
essence of Hegelianism. For to Hegel the reality of 
everything is only commensurate with its rationality, i.e., 
only that deserves to be called real which truly fulfils its 
function in the universe. Applied to the state the aphorism 
would mean that only that state is truly real which ade- 
quately fulfils its function of moralising its individuals. 
It is surprising to find such an astute writer as Professor 
Hobhouse saying: "The foundation of this theory is the 
belief that the ideal is realised in the actual world, and in 
particular in the world of organised society, not in the sense 
already noted above that there are ideals operating as 
psychological forces in human beings, but in the sense that 
the world at large, and in particular the social world, is, if 
properly understood, an incarnation or expression of the 
ideal; that, as one thinker would put it, the Absolute is 
perfection; or, as Hegel, who may be considered as the 
father of this school, laid down, the insight to which . . . 
philosophy is to lead us is that the real world is as it ought 
to be." 12 But all this is a mere travesty of Hegel, for what 
he means to say is not that the actual is- the ideal, but that 
the ideal is to be realised through the actual, and only in so 
far as the actual realises the ideal, is it worthy of being 
known as real. In politics this would mean that every 
existing state is actual, but it would be real only in so far 
as — and only to that degree — it approaches the ideal. The 
much-decried conservatism of Hegel is in fact only his in- 
nate conviction that the world and society alike evolve, 

12 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 17. 
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that no evil is permanent, but that it gradually yields to 
good. How far his praise of Prussia is to be taken as 
philosophically justifiable is a matter of dispute, and does 
not essentially touch "the whole spirit of his teaching," 
as even Professor Hobhouse admits in one place, 13 though 
in a different context. 

We have so far maintained that the state is fundamentally 
ethical, in the sense that its aim is to render the moralisa- 
tion of its individual members possible. For the realisa- 
tion of that aim it is necessary that they should have free- 
dom to attain their moral ideals. This involves mutual 
toleration and a prevention of mutual hindrance. To 
safeguard these conditions the power of the state is essen- 
tial. Further, if the individuals themselves are not in a 
position to know their own good, it would be necessary to 
take steps to make them know what they ought to know 
even if it involves the use of the power of the state. There 
is such a thing as "compelling one to be free," and if such 
a confirmed individualist as J. S. Mill could advocate 
compulsory education and interference of the state in 
the matter of marriages, one need hardly be surprised if 
such a philosopher as Hegel, who was so bent on the moral 
evolution of human society should have advocated the use 
of force on the part of the state to attain its end and to 
fulfil its mission. It would be easy to distort this view and 
define state as Power, as Treitschke did, but Power in 
itself is not morality, and hence such a view has neither 
been nor can be a view of Idealists. To attribute such a 
view to Hegel, or to consider it as a logical development of 
his view is to misread and misinterpret him through and 
through. The majesty of the state is due not to its com- 
mand of an unlimited force, but to its ethical nature, its 
supreme necessity as an indispensable instrument for the 
growth of the spiritual nature of man. 

In recent years it has been very commonly asked: Is 
the absoluteness of the state really indispensable? Does 

18 Metaphysical Theory of State, p. 102. 
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not its power conflict with the freedom of individuals? 
This idea looms so large with Professor Hobhouse and 
Mr. Bertrand Russell 14 that the latter would split the power 
of the state into two co-ordinate bodies: one consisting of 
the consumers, and the other consisting of the producers, 
while the former would in some way not quite intelligible 
limit the power of the state. This view suffers from all the 
defects of an unstable equilibrium, for while continually 
declaiming against Germany as Hegel's "God-state," he 
has not a word to protest against the powers of the English 
state, which in effect are as vast as Germany's, though as a 
democracy her power does not press so much on its indi- 
vidual members as in the case of bureaucratic Germany. 
This contrast only shows that nothing is wrong with the 
fact of power as such, but that the problem is as to who 
should wield this power. Mr. Russell's plan of two co-ordi- 
nate authorities has all the elements of anarchism within 
it, for history has always shown that where there is no one 
supreme power capable of meeting all emergencies, there is 
a tendency for continual strife with all the possibilities of its 
blazing forth into an open rupture. Europe itself suffered 
for centuries from the evils of a dual allegiance to the church 
and the state, and Hobbes with the instinct of a statesman 
rightly dwelt upon the supremacy of the state over the 
Church. Europe has been wise enough to follow this policy 
and European states have prospered. It would be easy 
to point out numerous abuses of its power by a state, where 
the weak and the innocent have been oppressed, where 
selfishness of one or a few has successfully overcome the 
General Will. But these have been merely incidental 
evils. If the absoluteness of the state is necessary, the 
misuse of its power cannot affect its Tightness. At most 
it only shows that the state in question has not attained a 
high development and requires its defects to be overcome. 
Through blunders and errors, conscious and unconscious, a 

14 Roads to Freedom, p. 121: "Government and Law in their very essence 
consist of restrictions on freedom, and freedom is the greatest of political 
goods." 
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state progresses. The richness of its experience is a guar- 
antee of its stable development. Not the worst detractor 
of the state can deny that all the great landmarks in the 
history of European civilisation synchronise with the pass- 
ing of epoch-making laws. The voyages of exploration, 
the foundation of trading companies, that ultimately 
attained sovereign power in distant lands, all the great 
measures for the uplift of mankind like the Education 
Acts, Factory Legislation, franchisement of millions of 
men, have been the result of state activity. Its ungenerous 
lapses into religious tyranny, repressions of all new mani- 
festations of human spirit, were due more to the narrow 
bigotry of fanatics than the temporal powers as such, and 
yet why blame even the Church? There is a curious fatal- 
ity in mankind which makes new discoveries and new 
ideas always hateful to the masses of the men in power, and 
the tyranny of the majority, which Mill did so much to 
combat, would manifest itself even without a state, and 
often in spite of the state, as the "lynch-law" of America 
has often shown. Great progressive strides have always 
had to be taken by the few in the teeth of many, and the 
many have only been gradually won over. 

What noble part the much-abused autocracy of the state 
has played in the history of mankind can best be realised 
in comparison with its impotency in the East, especially 
India. The despot of the East may maim, imprison and 
kill, may devastate and burn territories as he pleases. But 
when it comes to putting an end to any real social evil, 
current in the prostituted name of religion, the despot is as 
helpless as a babe. In India the consciousness of a state 
has been peculiarly weak. Patriotism as a general virtue 
was for ages unknown. The Brahmin and the Kazi 
sufficed to close the book of progress, and in their presence 
the kings could but grovel in humility. A solitary Akbar 
might rise in the course of ages and seek to soften the stern- 
ness of creeds, but his death marked the death of his dreams 
as well, and the tyranny of old books and texts reigned 
unchallenged once again, forcing men with bandaged eyes 
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to grope in the dark, even though there be glorious sun- 
light all around. The political consciousness of India is 
but a legacy of the British rule, and how far removed is the 
autocracy of the state in India from any real power is 
shown in the inability of the legislatures to touch even a 
festering sore in the social polity without raising a howl of 
protest from the priest-ridden masses, the blind leading 
the blind. Europe would have been still sunk in the ig- 
norance of the Middle Ages, had not the various states 
come to her assistance and after a heroic struggle thrown 
off the priestly yoke. India is still in the stage of medieval 
Europe; the intellect of her children is still overclouded with 
veneration for empty forms and class privileges. What 
emancipation of intellect Indians have already achieved is 
due to the bold action of the British Government in 
introducing English education, and the progress of India 
will depend only on the degree to which the state will 
undertake the task of creating a fresh outlook, and doing 
away with those social evils, which have set up the pre- 
scriptive right of centuries for their continued existence. 15 
It is indeed a tribute to the state when even such a hostile 
critic of it as Mr. Russell has to admit the necessity of it 
for peace and war, tariffs, regulation of sanitation, sale of 
noxious drugs, and a just system of distribution. 16 Even 
in his previous book, The Principles of Social Recon- 
struction, he is seriously troubled over the decreasing 
birth-rate in England, France and Germany, and feels 
powerless to combat this evil except through "the state 
maintenance of the mother and the children" provided 
that "both parents are physically and mentally sound in 

16 The passionate intensity of Bakunin's denunciation of the state is but an 
instance of the excess which is necessary to shock men into thought. "The 
state is not society, it is only an historical form of it, as brutal as it is abstract. 
It was born historically in all countries of the marriage of violence, rapine, 
pillage, in a word war and conquest, with the gods successively created by the 
theological fantasy of nations. It has been from its origin, and it remains 
still at present the divine sanction of brutal force and triumphant inequality" 
(Quoted in Roads to Freedom, p. 63). 

18 Roads to Freedom, p. 144. 
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all ways likely to affect the children." 17 The reason for 
this apparent inconsistency is not far to seek. He may be 
the most heterodox man in England to-day, but it is the 
heterodoxy of an Englishman, in whose very veins runs a 
full sense of law and order, and law and order are the very 
lifeblood of a state. He but illustrates in his person the 
astute remark of Mill: "Both in a good and a bad sense, 
the English are farther from a state of nature than any other 
modern people. They are, more than any other people, a 
product of civilisation and discipline." 18 It is the innate 
sense of state that has made England since the days of the 
Romans so remarkably fruitful in politics. 

Thus we see that the advanced position of European 
countries to-day is due pre-eminently to the conception of 
state as majestas, and that the need for such a conception 
in the case of backward countries like India is equally 
imperative. Mr. Ernest Barker finds that the state has had 
only two enemies to deal with: religion and economics. 
The thought is very suggestive, yet it is questionable if is 
really borne out by history. Religion has indeed very often 
come into conflict with the state, but always in the form 
of this or that dogmatic creed. Religion as such in Europe 
has never disdained the activities of a state. Where would 
Luther's Protestantism have been without the political 
ambitions of German princes and the polygamous pro- 
clivities of Henry VIII? Religion has always tried to have 
the power of the state ranged on its side; the relation of 
Church to state in Europe has generally been guided on 
the principle of the old adage: Orthodoxy is my doxy; 
Heterodoxy is somebody else's doxy. While each sect has 
been eager in proclaiming its independence of the state 
and thus striving to limit the autocracy of the state, it has 
nevertheless on gaining political power sought to domineer 
over other sects through the state. The case of the Roman 
Church is the most notorious, but in its lust for temporal 
power it has found noble adherents in all the established 

"Pp. 184r-5. 

18 The Subjection of Women, Chapter III. 
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churches, even in the Puritanism of Cromwell and his 
followers, and the Protestantism of Calvin. Several 
modifications would be necessary before Mr. Barker's state- 
ment could be literally accepted: "English Non-conformity 
has been the main influence in the discrediting of the 
English State, just because it has been the noblest." 19 

It is much easier to deal with the second "enemy." Far 
from economics trying to achieve its independence of the 
state, the last half a century and even more goes to show 
how assiduously attempts have been made, and with re- 
markable success, to economise the state. The laissez- 
faire craze was but a temporary phase in the economic 
evolution, and in spite of the patent defects of state inter- 
ference it was found inevitable and desirable to put the 
economic structure on a sound basis of guaranteed state 
control. The zest with which Socialism, which was origi- 
nally purely economic in its origin, pursues its political 
activities is by itself sufficient to show the misleading nature 
of Mr. Barker's analysis. 

The conception of the state is truly all comprehensive. 
Under the impulse of collectivism even individualist Eng- 
land has been hurried into far-reaching responsibilities like 
national insurance, old-age pensions, an extensive educa- 
tional program and what not. The hand of the state is 
found in every activity. This may be interpreted as a 
sign of its immense popularity. Nevertheless in numerous 
influential circles this increased activity and power of the 
state has been viewed with a profound distrust. The tra- 
ditional Conservatives and cautious Liberals are agitated 
over their "liberty." There is a reason for this agita- 
tion, but it is to be found elsewhere : in the international 
abuse of the power of the state. Making allowance for 
every exaggeration and the peculiar influence of old party 
notions, few students of European politics would care to 
deny that there is really something wrong with the state 
in Europe to-day. It is remarkable that the disease it is 

19 Political Quarterly, February, 1915, p. 104. 
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suffering from has been courageously diagnosed only by a 
few leaders of the masses, and that disease is nationalism of 
the most brutally aggressive form that the world has ever 
witnessed. Out of the ashes of Feudal Europe under the 
inspiration of the French Revolution arose a number of 
national states, whose struggles form one of the entrancing 
chapters in the history of mankind. A united France, a 
free Greece, a national Italy, and even the German Federa- 
tion held out visions of a rejuvenated world. But in reality 
these nation-states have sought to feed themselves at the 
expense of the non-European world. Nationalism once 
established has become an insatiable land-hunger, exploita- 
tion of the economic resources of the world, coupled with a 
brutal disregard for the welfare of "subject" peoples. As 
the noble apostle of liberty, J. S. Mill, never tired of 
pointing out, a possession of unlimited power is as disas- 
trous to those who wield it as to those who are victims of it. 
International jealousy has led to vast armaments as the 
symbol of national preparedness for war and national 
unity. In the face of self-created enemies each nation 
thinks it the acme of political wisdom to render itself sub- 
ject to the power of its state, for the state is the visible 
symbol of nationality and the only potent influence for the 
realisation of political ambitions. Mr. Barker puts it well, 
when he speaks of sovereignty as "a lotion for external 
application. But it ought to be labelled 'Poison — not to 
be taken internally.' " 20 It is not surprising if a poison — the 
military power of the state — meant for external application 
comes also to be used internally at times with disastrous 
effect on the rights and aspirations of the struggling poor. 
Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy penned a powerful indict- 
ment of the state in his The Reign of Nonsense in the World, 
in the State, and in Human Life: "It is not only our 
virtues that are in bondage to the state: it has need of 
human vice as well. It cannot dispense with spies; it 
buys man's conscience and turns it to profit. To penetrate 

20 Political Quarterly, February, 1915, pp. 11&-120. 
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the diplomatic secrets of its neighbours, it avails itself of the 
wiles of prostitutes and of every species of blackguard. 
Moreover, its own subjects must be made into perfect 
instruments of war without pity for the men of another 
race, unscrupulous and ready to sacrifice all morality to 
the needs of the state. The state demands that itself shall 
be the final criterion of human conduct, and for this reason 
it will recognise no value to be higher than its own not even 
that of the human soul, not even the intrinsic worth of man. 
It is not difficult to picture to oneself what the consequences 
would be, if the absoluteness of the state were to win a 
definite triumph. We should see the state transformed into 
a terrestrial divinity; and that would be the final victory of 
the powers of nonsense. And then the vicious circle in 
which human life revolves would complete its round in a 
last achievement — the total ruin of man." 21 Few would 
care to deny that there is considerable truth in this lan- 
guage. Espionage through the scum of mankind has become 
a fine art in France, Germany and Russia, and a govern- 
ment based on espionage is as unworthy as one that is based 
on the might of cannon. Nevertheless as we shall see 
there is a striking confusion between the nature of the state 
as such and the use to which it has been put by the unscru- 
pulous greed of Europe. 

The conception of a nation has been well described by 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood in his article on "The Nature of 
Nationality" as "a body of people with certain common 
elements, including race, language, literature, religion, etc., 
with a common history, a common heritage of accomplish- 
ments and common traditions from the past; who have, as 
a consequence, developed a peculiar and characteristic 
culture, which is expressed in their institutions, laws,, 
manners and customs." 22 So defined, a nation is innocuous, 
and intrinsically even something beautiful. But it degene- 
rates into a fanatical machine imposing its nature on foreign 
elements — as in the German attempt at Germanising 

41 Hibbert Journal, January, 19i8. 

22 Political Quarterly, February, 1915, pp. 87-88. 
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Alsace and Lorraine — or merely ignoring and suppressing 
foreign elements as in the terrible history of the colonisation 
of Africa and America. The political greed of Europe has 
not always been controlled either by Christianity or even 
by elementary morality, and one need not be surprised if 
such a state of colonial and imperial affairs has an unhealthy 
influence on home-politics, too. It has been observed how 
the ranks of Anglo-Indian officials feed the conservative 
party in England, and how their autocratic sway in India 
tends to kill the generous impulses and lofty ideals of 
English democracy. 

None can but admit that there is something wrong with 
the state as it is, but the defect lies in its note of aggressive 
nationalism and not in the conception of state as such. 
An idealist must needs be impelled by the notion of evolu- 
tion to feel that the state as it is must in course of time give 
place to something new and better, shining in all the reful- 
gent light of a moral outlook, and signs are not wanting 
that a better state of things is swimming into horizon. 
The nineteenth century has often been described as the 
century of democracy, but democracy has not yet achieved 
its real mission; it has not fully endowed the world with its 
own native spirit. The future moralisation of the race will 
depend on its capacity and willingness to be thoroughly 
democratised. A nation in its completeness involves the 
equality of all its members, and when this equality is gained, 
that nation, also becomes a democracy. At present nations 
have been wrongly conceived as units in perpetual conflict 
with one another, whereas they ought to be thought of in 
terms of harmony and co-operation. 

Europe to-day suffers from two diseases, one internal and 
the other external. Internally it suffers from an intense 
mutual jealousy; externally it suffers from a swollen head 
which makes it blind to the moral rights of humanity other 
than European. These two diseases are very closely con- 
nected with each other, each receiving nourishment from 
the other. Hence any remedy that could be usefully 
applied to the one will also have a healthy influence on the 
Vol. XXXI— No. 3. 7 
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other. The anarchism of individuals has been mastered 
by the different states. The anarchism of nations and 
states must be equally brought under the control of a 
master-state. Hitherto, unfortunately, all such attempts 
have been failures, for the curse of an aggressive nationalism 
has been too potent to be affected by purely moral consider- 
ations. Nationalism as a healthy growth would mean the 
development of all the national capacities, which conduce 
to a higher life; in practice it has meant a systematic ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples. This has necessitated huge 
armaments, and armaments have negated the motive-spring 
of democracy and equality. It lies with Europe to purge 
herself of this disease and re-establish the state to fulfil only 
its rightful functions. But few nations in Europe can be 
expected to show that magnanimity and staunch adherence 
to a lofty ideal, which the United States have shown to- 
wards the Filipinos. Hence the whole conception of the 
League of Nations is admirable from the standpoint of 
Europe herself, as it certainly is from the standpoint of 
humanity at large. But even at the time of writing this, 
the cancer of selfish nationalism has been showing a rift, 
which makes all thoughtful people wonder if the League 
of Nations will not be just another magnificent failure. 
Yet, whatever the fate of the League of Nations, there is 
no doubt that that is the only way out of the international 
chaos under which the world is groaning to-day. The 
anarchism of nations can only be put to rest by a federation 
of nations. It will be imperfect in the beginning, for in the 
past might often triumphed over right, and might will 
claim its prescriptive advantages. But unless humanity is 
lost beyond redemption, it is not a hopeless faith that gradu- 
ally right will regain its pre-eminence, and might will 
remain an unhealthy memory of interest only to the anti- 
quarian and the historian. 

It is remarkable that while some thinkers speak of the 
discredited state and some write to discredit the state, the 
general tendency is to strengthen the state. Socialism for 
good or for evil is undoubtedly in the ascendant in all the 
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advanced countries, and by lessening national selfishness 
and by generating a sense of respect for the rights of other 
people it may be expected to pave the way for a world- 
state, or rather a federation of states. In such a federation 
all that is best in nationality will find its completion; with- 
out it in the words of Mr. Greenwood "the finest blooms of 
nationality will waste away." Under a mistaken concep- 
tion of liberty one may be tempted at times to view with 
suspicion the growing powers and the machinery of the 
state, but it is instructive to realise how without these 
powers and this machinery, a federation of states remains 
an empty ideal. Both the British Empire and the United 
States are great examples of the success with which a federa- 
tion may be worked and given the will to realise it and a 
willingness to prefer what is morally right to what is eco- 
nomically paying, a league of nations, too, can become a 
living reality, and the Moloch of nationalism and the shib- 
boleth of prestige may find a none too early burial. 

The present weakness in the conception of the state need 
not permanently detract from its real perennial worth. 
They but serve to show that it has not yet attained its full 
growth. Its perfection will be marked only by the moral 
freedom of an international tribunal which is vested with 
the majestas of the state, and which will be moral enough 
to moralise the immoralities of nations. The discredit 
into which the modern state has fallen is only a passing 
cloud and it may ultimately tend to strengthen its founda- 
tions, for in the wise words of Mr. Barker — though used 
in a different context — "Real ideas cannot be killed: they 
can only die by the suicide of their own excess or the slow 
internal decay of their own life." 23 

A. R. Wadia. 
Mysoke. 

23 Political Quarterly, February, 1915, p. 113. 



